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COMMENTARY 


_ accept complaint the irony that presents an unusual 
number of matters for comment when the space for it is reduced 
by a quarter. It is common for the Spirits Sinister and Ironic to hover 
uncomfortably over small circulation journals and we are apprecia- 
tive that the announcement of more frequent publication and the 
accompanying rise in subscription rates has been well received. 
Many people are helping us to enlarge our readership and we are 
grateful to them. We hope that the small changes in format and 
presentation will be acceptable. 


@ This issue centres on some aspects of scientific and technical 
education as they are promoted by particular agencies of adult 
education. We see nothing odd in the juxtaposition of Women’s 
Institutes and University Extra-Mural Departments, and we see a 
connection between residential short courses linked to technical 
education and Nottingham University’s day release courses with 
direct recruitment from industry. None of this useful work would be 
possible without willingness to co-operate across boundaries that 
are still too often treated as insurmountable. 


@ The need for new forms of active co-operation among those 
contributing to adult education is recognised in the Report of the 
WEA’s Working Party that was presented to the Biennial Confer- 
ence at Brighton in March. Because of absences abroad, when the 
principal meetings of the Working Party were held, I regretfully 
resigned from it. I saw enough of the ‘paper-work’, however, to 
appreciate the labour that others have undertaken. 

I am glad that, in addition to developing the theme of Professor 
Briggs’ earlier paper and to providing important studies in the 
teaching of certain key subjects, the report has some pungent things 
to say about accommodation. ‘Slumming it’ is not too strong a term 
for some situations. The same point was made from many different 
angles by speakers in the successful London University Extension 
Course on Adult Education which met in the Institute library on 
Friday afternoons from January to March. Defects of accommoda- 
tion limit the effectiveness of everybody’s work. They affect Com- 
munity Associations as they do university and WEA classes. Bad 
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lighting and too-small tables hamper needlework classes in the same 
way that wretched acoustics and inadequate stages conspire against 
music and drama groups. 


@ It is time to make new claims because there are gathering signs 
that something better is becoming possible. ‘Get what you want or 
you will get what you are given’ might now be a useful motto since 
community and/or adult education wings to new schools are begin- 
ning to get beyond the drawing boards. I recently gave the inaugural 
lecture when Oxfordshire’s new Adult Centre at Kidlington was 
formally opened. In the same week, Mr Morgan, the Monmouth- 
shire Director of Education (who will be a principal speaker at the 
Institute’s September Conference) surprised me by mentioning that 
there are now community wings to six of his Authority’s schools. 
One of them, I discovered from the local paper, has stirred up a 
brisk opposition from the Parish Council. 

These and other swallows will not make a glorious Summer of 
our Winter discontents but there is enough on the move to suggest 
that we might well review what it amounts to and face some of the 
difficulties of reconciling particular interests and claims that will 
certainly emerge. 


@ So little space and so many more items: that the WEA, for 
instance, has raised, whether intentionally or otherwise, the whole 
issue of financing adult education by its Conference decision to ask 
for 90 per cent grants towards teaching costs; that the President of 
the Institute, Sir Ronald Adam, is the joint author, with the Director- 
General of UNA, of Assault at Arms—A Policy for Disarmament* 
which is as notable for the quality of its writing as for the clarity of 
its presentation; that Dr Mabel Tylecote, President of the National 
Federation of Community Associations, newly elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the WEA and Executive Committee Member of the 
National Institute, has written an admirable pamphlet on The 
Future of Adult Education (3s.) for the Fabian Society; that the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults (Chicago) has 
published, as No. 27 of “Notes and Essays’, Dr Paul Sheats’ Report 
on University Adult Education in Australia and New Zealand to 
which reference was made in our Spring issue: that the House of 
Lords on March 16th discussed adult education on a motion moved 


* Weidenfeld & Nicolson for UNA, 80 pp., 5s. net. 
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by Lord Greenhill, which produced a mainly cheerless reply from 
Lord Hailsham, as government spokesman; that the Institute has 
assisted the European Bureau of Adult Education in producing a 
three-language European Calendar of Residential Short Summer 
Courses and has copies for sale on the same terms as its own Summer 
Calendar. And finally, that the Minister of Education will address 
the first session of the Institute Conference at Swansea on September 
16th and that Welsh hospitality will be abundant throughout the 
weekend. E.M.H. 


AUDREY PURSER: AN APPRECIATION FROM HILLCROFT 


Miss Audrey O. Purser, senior resident tutor at Hillcroft College, was 
killed in a motoring accident at Ripley on her way to her home in Sussex 
on February 19th, 1960. 

Miss Purser entered the field of adult education in occasional evening 
classes while she was in Truro, but she embarked fully on the work at 
Hillcroft. She became resident tutor in English and Philosophy in the 
new year of 1946, when the College had reopened residential work after 
the war. In April 1949, she took up an appointment as resident tutor in 
Cornwall for the Extra-Mural Department of the University College of 
the South-West, Exeter. In 1953 she moved to similar work for the Adult 
Education Department of the University of Hull. 

In September 1958, Miss Purser returned to Hillcroft to teach English 
and Political Theory. Her contribution in the College was of the highest 
order. She was a tutor with a great range of interests and fine clarity of 
mind; and she taught with simplicity and yet without condescension, 
drawing the most diffident student into the warmth of her own enjoy- 
ment. She had great experience of adult students, and tireless patience 
with their difficulties. She was gifted with that rare combination of deep 
and affectionate concern for her students with spontaneous charity for 
their failures. Where she could give honest praise, she gave it gently: 
where she had to dispraise, there was no condemnation. 

Amongst colleagues and students alike she made many friends, and 
she can have lost none; for while she gave friendship readily she was too 
steadfast in loyalty ever to find the duties of friendship burdensome. 
With unassuming but unshakable integrity, she expressed her quiet but 
splendid self in willing service, carrying her responsibilities serenely, and 
modestly courageous to add to them. Professor Mayfield mentions how 
she loved to give precious things; so she gave her service to us, without 
thinking how precious it made her 
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RESIDENCE AND TECHNICAL 


EDUCATION* 
= A Symposium of Comment from sIR ALEXANDER 
: FLECK, LESLIE STEPHENS, A. MACLENNAN and 
= PAUL CHERRINGTON 


I 


I HAVE BEEN ASKED to glance over Mrs Silberston’s book Residence 
and Technical Education and in my comments arising from that 
brief examination, I want to be quite specific. I am not in any way 
qualified to speak as an educationist, i.e. as one versed in the art of 
teaching any science or art to any sort of person. Again I have never 
had the experience of being a resident student or resident tutor in 
any type of college. I am therefore categorical in disclaiming any 
personal bias caused by experience. But in my travels round the 
world, I have always looked as closely as possible at educational 
institutions, with and without residential facilities. I have no doubt 
whatever about my conclusions. 

What I have found in my visits and inspections is this; if other 
things are approximately equal, residential halls and hostels give 
an immense plus value to the life of any school or college. You will 
notice that I use the phrase ‘approximately equal’; that is because 
the presence of resident students can give added value to many 
sectors of an organisation by an indirect effect. The force of their 
example often stimulates enthusiasm where there has apparently 
been a lack of liveliness. 

And so I hope that Mrs Silberston’s book will have a wide circu- 
lation; I am sure it will have a valuable influence on those who are 
responsible for progress and expansion in the field of technical 


education. ALEXANDER FLECK 


II 


A CLEAR, DESCRIPTIVE and largely factual report of this kind, 
concerned to see that residence is provided as an element in liberalis- 
ing technical education, compels reflection on the wider educational 
and social issues, Sir Charles Snow has spoken of the two cultures, 

* eee 2 Dorothy Silberston under the guidance of a Committee 


the National Institute of Adult Education, published by Max Parrish at 16s. 
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scientific and humanist, and of the gulf of incomprehension between 
them. Sometimes I think that the gulf between the intellectual, both 
scientist and humanist, and the practical and technical is even 
greater, particularly if we see them symbolised by the older universi- 
ties on the one hand and by technical and commercial colleges on 
the other. It may be a superficial view to regard the first as com- 
munities of learning and the second as centres of instruction which 
are almost like factories grinding out the winners of Ordinary and 
Higher National Certificates with a volume of wastage, incidentally, 
which would make any factory bankrupt. But even if this is a cari- 
cature of the truth it suggests a double challenge to a society whose 
economic basis is technological and commercial and to which many 
people’s main contribution is the work they do in factory or office. 

The first challenge is how to extend and transform the working 
world so that it is increasingly a world in which human beings can 
find significance both in the actual jobs they do and in their relation- 
ships with their fellow workers. There is a body of opinion which 
holds that we should accept the fact that our working lives must be 
organised on a basis of narrowly individual and economic incentives. 
It is said that the demands of technical efficiency and progress are 
inexorable and that at work men and women can only be spurred 
to the necessary effort if they are regarded merely as factors of pro- 
duction with no nonsense about ‘human relations’, ‘working groups’ 
or ‘job satisfaction’. Whilst not denying that men are creative and 
social beings in their leisure and at home the view is that at work 
they should reconcile themselves to being elements in the produc- 
tion or commercial process whether they are tending machines, 
watching dials or handling cash in a supermarket store. 

Some of the malaise of our working lives comes from our failure 
to see and to face this schizophrenic attitude; this in turn derives in 
part from a lack of human understanding among those whose train- 
ing has been largely technical. The first task, then, is how to recog- 
nise industry as an integral part of society and to strive increasingly 
to humanise it, while recognising how creative is much that goes 
into the work of research, development and management and how 
important it is to understand the social as well as the technical side 
of the enterprise. 

This leads on to the second challenge, aspects of which were dis- 
cussed in the earlier report Liberal Education in a Technical Age.* 


* Max Parrish, 1955. Out of print. 
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This report recognised that technical education should also be liberal 
or, to put it another way, that technical instruction should be 
humanised; and it suggested practical ways of achieving this. The 
vision here is the transformation of technical colleges into com- 
munities of learning with a vigorous intellectual life, with buildings, 
libraries and common-rooms and an ethos which would stimulate 
the minds and senses of the students and provide them with a social 
and aesthetic experience that they will wish to translate into the 
factories and offices of their working lives. 

The overall challenge to this generation has been described as the 
conversion of an industrial society into an industrial civilisation. The 
technical colleges are key institutions in this process of conversion, 
which had its small band of pioneers in the nineteenth century and 
today has supporters in many firms and industries as well as in the 
educational world. It is against this kind of thinking that Residence 
and Technical Education has to be considered. It deals with one 
element, though a specially British one, in a liberal education. 
While it is inclined to be uncritical in its support of residential Halls 
it contains a straightforward statement of the case for residence, an 
outline of the important features of a good Hall, and a discussion 
in some detail of the provision of short residential courses for both 
students and teachers in technical, commercial and art colleges. 


RESIDENCE IN HALL 


Many will be surprised to learn how many places are already 
planned, especially for the Colleges of Advanced Technology. The 
case for provision is strong but the cost is likely to be high: one esti- 
mate is acapital cost of £800- £1,000 per student place or, say, £135,000 
for one Hall of Residence with 150 single study bedrooms. But if a 
rezsonable aim is at least one year’s residence for all full-time and 
sandwich course students the planned provision of 3,000 odd places 
for CAT’s alone is quite inadequate when compared with the 
expected enrolment of 8,000 full-time and sandwich course students 
which may reach 10,000 by the middle 1960s. The alternative is often 
poor lodgings and almost impossible conditions for private study, 
and many industrial education officers are seriously worried by the 
present state of affairs. 

The report does a service in discussing in some detail desirable 
standards of amenity in the Halls, for it is clear that if provision is 
made the underlying purpose will be defeated if standards are shoddy 
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and makeshift. It also emphasises the importance of the Warden 
who, if he is to be a senior lecturer on the college staff and as 
accessible to students as is desirable, should clearly have a reduced 
teaching load. The intellectual life of the college will be further 
stimulated by the residence of one or two tutors and some post- 
graduate and research students. From my own experience in a resi- 
dential college I would also support the committee’s proposal that 
the students in a Hall should have their own representative commit- 
tee and be encouraged to form societies of every conceivable kind. 
One should be, and feel oneself to be, a member of a Hall, not just 
a resident, and this comes partly from a responsibility for some aspect 
of the common life. 

All the proposals in this chapter seem thoroughly sensible although 
it is an over-statement to say that a period of residence of ‘one year 
or six months, with a wholesale turnover at the end gives little 
opportunity for more than extended hotel keeping’. While the lack 
of an overlap of students from one year to the next is a disadvantage, 
experience of a one-year residential college gives the lie to this 
remark. If it is true, what can be the value of a weekend cr a week’s 
short course? 


SHORT RESIDENTIAL COURSES 


Since the war there has been a great expansion in the number of 
short course residential colleges and in the provision of many kinds 
of course, mostly from a weekend to a week in duration, including 
those for apprentices, foremen and managers. This report is mainly 
concerned with those for apprentices and other young workers. In 
the chapter on short courses we get first the reactions to these from a 
group of 190 Principals of technical and art colleges, then a descrip- 
tion of vocational and non-vocational courses, and lastly a discussion 
of some of the difficulties with suggestions for action. Thirty of the 
Principals reported that some of their students had been on short 
courses; a large majority were in favour of such courses, a smaller 
majority thinking them a practical proposition except for evening 
students, provision for whom a large majority of principals con- 
sidered impossible. Much of their uncertainty comes from a belief 
either that such courses will interrupt regular attendance at the tech- 
nical college or that firms will not release young people for courses 
during working hours. In fact, most of the courses take place by 
direct arrangement between employers and university extra-mural 
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departments or voluntary bodies, or by private and independent 
recruitment of individual students without any direct approach to 
the colleges; sometimes indeed without any consultation about 
absence from studies at the colleges. No less than 800 different under- 
takings are reported to have released employees to attend courses at 
one time or another, many of them on a large number of different 
occasions and using a number of different centres. 

In spite of the pessimistic view of the majority of college princi- 
pals, all those whose students had attended residential courses con- 
sidered it desirable that there should be more opportunities of this 
kind. What one would like to have now is a thorough comparative 
study of the subjects and methods of teaching on these short courses. 
A small experience suggests that the level of work and the educational 
and social value vary greatly and that in this, as in other fields, 
there are not nearly enough tutors and discussion group leaders of 
the calibre that is needed. 

Chapter 4 of the Report examines short residential courses for 
technical college teachers. I know from experience the value of these 
as a kind of extended staff meeting at the end of a session to digest 
the years experience and discuss possible improvements for the fol- 
lowing session. In this report the main discussion is on short courses 
as an aid to improved standards of teaching. The importance of this 
is obvious when it is realised that in 1957/8 there were some 56,000 
part-time and 15,000 full-time teachers and that two years earlier 
some 65 per cent of full-time teachers had had no professional train- 
ing at all. ‘In the last resort,’ as the committee rightly says, ‘it is the 
quality of the staff that will matter most.’ 


As I made clear at the beginning of this article, I see this whole 
business of extending residential courses, especially non-vocational, 
as an element in the process of liberalising technical education and 
humanising industry. I should therefore like to see this informative 
report reach a wide public. It will be of practical use to principals 
and staffs of technical colleges and of special interest to the lecturers 
in liberal and management studies. It will also be valuable reading 
for industrial education and training officers and personnel 
managers. There is a lot of new and suggestive material in the 
report and we should be grateful to Dr Venables, the members of his 
committee, and above all to Mrs Dorothy Silberston for providing 
this ammunition for a great campaign. LESLIE STEPHENS 
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RESIDENCE AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION surveys the organisa- 
tion, techniques and values of different aspects of residential 
education. The merits of having a cross-section of students from 
different areas of study, industries, and social environments are well 
presented. Compared with halls of residence, lodgings in over- 
crowded industrial areas are often unsuitable, expensive, difficult 
to obtain and of extremely limited value as an educative influence. 
The integration of non-resident students and staff in a residential 
community is difficult and the report discusses a number of ways in 
which the problem has been tackled. As in all reports of this kind, 
emphasis is placed on the quality of staff. Always the need is for 
adults of mature philosophic and social outlook, in touch with con- 
temporary influences, aware of the need to provide leadership with- 
out enforcing their own pattern of cultural corporate life. The value 
of good taste in decoration, furnishing and domestic organisation is 
emphasised. 

The section on short residential courses for technical students is 
interesting. It may be that, in their enthusiasm for what is good and 
desirable, the author has tended to underestimate the tensions due 
to inadequate staffing in technical colleges: principals are made to 
appear rather less co-operative than they are. This is an unfortunate 
conclusion from a hasty survey which does not appear to have pene- 
trated deeply enough in the very real problems created by the rapid 
expansion and development of technical education. On the other 
hand, the report shows clearly that there is no reason for smugness 
and that there is urgent need for forward thinking and planning 
if technical education is to do its full job. Residential courses for 
technical teachers are rated highly. Enthusiasm and emphasis are 
well placed: the need is for Local Education Authorities to make it 
financially easier for teachers to attend residential courses as a regular 
activity throughout their teaching careers. 

The Committee is to be congratulated on its report which, al- 
though not as exciting as Liberal Education in a Technical Age, is 
the outcome of a worthwhile project. It is an example of the kind of 
investigation and educational research that technical colleges could 
profitably undertake in association with all others interested in the 
broader education of young people and their teachers. 


A. MACLENNAN 
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IV 


A Note on ‘Short Residential Courses’ 


THIs USEFUL sURVEY describes the short residential courses 
referred to in Liberal Education in a Technical Age, many of which 
will be new even to people working in this field. It is encouraging 
to know that ‘every single principal whose students had attended 
residential courses considered it desirable that opportunities of this 
kind should be extended’, although most of the principals whose 
students had not thought that such courses were undesirable or 
impossible. With the disarming understatement of the English 
Public Document, the report considers that these principals ‘may 
have overemphasised the difficulties’. 

It is satisfactorv that the report should favour a partnership includ- 
ing adult education bodies, as they have a tradition and outlook 
which is necessary in this work. In return, these bodies are offered 
an opportunity of making the bridge between school and adult 
education which they are always looking for. 

In the long run, it is with staffs rather than with students that the 
adult education colleges should be mostly concerned—first, because 
the staffs are adults and the students are not; second, because their 
numbers, though large, are nothing like the numbers of students 
at technical colleges; last, because the best liberal education is given 
by the teacher who has daily contact with the students, whether in 
that daily contact or in short residential courses arranged by a 
teacher convinced of their value. The report lays welcome emphasis 
on the need for courses for staffs. 

Finally, could one suggest that the sponsoring committee follow 
up this excellent enquiry with one on the short residential courses 
provided by industry for its own employees? Such an enquiry 
should go beyond apprentices into the many residential courses 
arranged for supervisors, salesmen, technicians, executives and 
others. There is a whole world of adult education here, about which 
there is no coherent information at all, and which is moulding the 
outlook of a new generation of managers in industry and administra- 
tion. PAUL CHERRINGTON 


Sir Alexander Fleck was formerly Chairman of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.; 
Leslie Stephens is Director of the Institute of Personnel Management; A. Maclennan 
is Principal of the Training College for Technical Teachers, Huddersfield; Paul 
Cherrington is Warden at Urchfont Manor, a short-term residential college. 
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LIBERAL STUDIES 
FOR FACTORY WORKERS 


A. H. THORNTON 


Deputy Director of Extra-Mural Studies, University of 
Nottingham 


THE EXTRA-MURAL DEPARTMENT of Nottingham University has 
a long record of provision of day-release courses for workers in the 
mining industry. The post-war revival of this tradition by Notting- 
ham and other universities has already been written about in ADULT 
EDUCATION.* The purpose of this note is to describe the extension 
of day-release classes in non-technical, non-vocational subjects to 
men working in a variety of privately owned industries. 

The establishment of this kind of enterprise depends in the first 
place on one’s power of persuasion. Both managements and unions 
have to be converted to the active support (manifested financially) of 
the proposition that liberal education is, per se, a good thing—good 
enough, in fact to warrant release from work and the payment of loss 
of wages, subsistence and travelling expenses. The business of nego- 
tiation is comparatively easy with the mining industry where it is 
necessary to deal with only one employer and, in the main, with only 
one union. We found that it was not so easy when we came to con- 
sider establishing a day-release scheme based on private industry. 
We might have faith in our powers of persuasion but how to apply 
them? It was decided finally to approach seven firms, all within 
fifteen miles of Nottingham, all of a fair size and in each of which 
we had a contact occupying a senior position in management. At the 
same time the WEA, who were our partners in the affair, approached 
a number of the unions whose members might be expected to be 
candidates for the course. We then had meetings separately with the 
unions and with representatives of management at which the course 
was discussed in principle. The unions, who were not to be involved 
financially, promised help and co-operation in advertising and 
recruitment. The reaction of management was surprisingly friendly 
and the series of meetings resulted in six of the seven firms agreeing 
to support the course. The basic covenants were these: that each 


Aa in Trade Usin Béveion J. ADULT EDUCATION, 
Vol Day Release for Liberal Studies. . Thornton, aputt 
Epucarion, Vol. XXIX, No. 3. 
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firm would pay the wages and travelling expenses of four men in 
their employ; that application should be entirely open to any person 
employed in the six firms; that selection should be the responsibility 
of the University and the WEA; that responsibility for the content 
of the course should be with the University and the WEA; that 
each man selected should pay a course fee of {2 out of his own 
pocket; that the University would house the course and provide the 
teaching. This agreement established the principles of open recruit- 
ment and selection on academic grounds alone and allowed the 
University complete control of the subject-matter of the course. 

In a descriptive leaflet the aims of the course were put thus: to 
increase understanding of the structure and problems of industry 
and the trade unions; to relate these problems to the general 
economic and political background; to develop skills in speech and 
writing and powers of study and organisation. The length of the 
course was fixed at thirty weeks for one day a week and the time- 
table for each day ran as follows: 

g-1§-11.00 a.m. Economic Problems and Policies. 

11.15-12.15 p.m. Tutorial and Study Period. 

1.30- 3.00 p.m. Industrial Relations. 

3-15- 4-45 p-m. Studying, Speaking and Writing. 

The course was staffed by three of the Department’s full-time tutors, 
all of them men of considerable experience. All the academic plan- 
ning was done inside the Department without any reference either 
to the unions or to management. 

Two channels of publicity were used to advertise the course: one 
through the unions and one through the firms participating. Posters 
for showing in the factories and prospectuses for individual distri- 
bution were sent out to unions and to firms and it was generally 
agreed afterwards by candidates that there had been a very wide and 
effective circulation of both posters and leaflets in all firms, 

In the event the publicity produced 120 applicants for the 20 places 
available and we were faced with a difficult task of selection. One 
firm provided no applicants so our problem was to choose the four 
best men from each of five different groups. We set about it like this. 
A panel of two or three tutors was allocated to each ‘firm-group’. 
Before the interview each tutor was given a nominal roll of his group, 
together with an essay and an application form from each man he 
was to interview. Or the basis of this material a pre-interview grad- 
ing was given to each candidate. Each group was then given a three- 
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hour interview by its panel. The first 25 minutes were taken up by a 
piece of exposition by one of the tutors. Candidates were then asked 
to summarise and comment in writing on what they had heard. 
This was designed to test candidates’ ability to assimilate fact, to 
follow an argument and to make original comment on the material 
presented. This written work was later marked by each member of 
the panel and a grading given. The second half of the interview was 
devoted to group discussion of two or three topics introduced in 
question form by members of the panel. This was intended to probe 
knowledge, articulateness, ability to marshal facts verbally, ability 
to advance reasoned argument, and generally to test a candidate’s 
response to the sort of ‘class-room situation’ into which membership 
of the course would put him. Each member of the panel again gave 
a grading for this part of the interview. 

Finally an award meeting of all panels was held with the Director 
of the Department in the chair. At this meeting employers’ and 
unions’ comments on candidates were revealed by the chairman and, 
where appropriate, used in the final process of selection. It was quite 
clear, at the end of the sifting process, that almost half of the 120 
candidates would have been good material for the course. 

When the selection was finished, it was decided to check how far 
our choice reflected the pattern of the total applicants in three par- 
ticulars: educational background; work background; trade union 
membership. The following table resulted from this enquiry: 


Total Selected Applicants 


Educational Background 
Men with Grammar School education ‘ 
and beyond 32 35 
Mer. wi Technical education 32 30 
Others 36 35 
Work Background 
Administrative and Technical Workers 51 55 
Trade Union Membership 
Members jo 
Non-members 30 


These figures show clearly that, over the whole course, our selec- 
tion procedure showed no special bias in favour of the man with an 
extended educational background, and no bias against the shop- 
floor worker. A 6 per cent inclination to accept members of trade 
unions rather than non-members is, perhaps, not a bad thing. 


continued on page 30 
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EXTRA-MURAL SCIENCE 


R. D. HARRISON 


Extra-Mural Department, King's College, University of 
Durham 


THE work of any extra-mural department is necessarily deter- 
mined very largely by the needs of the area served and by the 
personalities and interests of the available staff, so that it is difficult 
to draw any useful generalisations. This is a record of what has been 
done in one particular set of circumstances. I was appointed Exten- 
sion Lecturer in Science at King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
in September 1955, in succession to M. G. Smith, who had moved 
on to a similar job in Bristol after exploring the ground for one 
year. I had no previous experience in adult education and therefore, 
apart from a willingness to try anything once, had very little idea of 
what to do. Most of the work has developed more or less of its own 
accord. The area served by the Department is a large one, comprising 
Northumberland, the industrial region of Tyneside, and the largely 
rural counties of Cumberland and Westmorland. The appointment 
had, however, been stimulated by the advent of Calder Hall on the 
West Cumberland coast and my initial efforts were all to the West of 
the Pennines. 


ORGANISATION IN THE DEPARTMENT 

It was clear from the outset that a very important part of the work 
would consist of organising and promoting courses in all branches 
of science (although the subsequent appointment of a biologist 
relieved me of part of this, so I shall say nothing about the biological 
sciences here). One might almost say that the main justification for 
the employment of a full-time scientist, as opposed to part-time 
lecturers, in an extra-mural department, lies here. Trial and error 
showed that I could make a substantial contribution in devising 
possible new courses and suggesting what kinds of people might be 
interested; in conducting negotiations with bodies requesting par- 
ticular courses (who are often not at all sure what they really require) 
and with potential lecturers, particularly internal staff; in drawing 
up publicity matter and deciding to whom it should be distributed. 

At an early stage in planning a course it is necessary to decide 
what type of audience it is intended to attract. Sometimes alternative 
treatments of the same subject (say atomic energy) are possible which 
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will appeal primarily to laymen, schoolteachers or industrial staff 
respectively and it can be quite a puzzle to decide which approach 
will meet with the greatest support in any given locality, particularly 
as these groups are not mutually exclusive and some people could 
get something from all three treatments. In large centres of popula- 
tion it may be possible to arrange several courses if there seems to be 
demand, but elsewhere one course must suffice for all—this calls 
for much greater lecturing skill and unfortunately generally results 
in more student wastage. 

Next an attractive title and syllabus must be devised. This can 
sometimes be very tricky: an exact indication of the ground to be 
covered must be given, but at the same time it is desirable to leave 
room for modifications in the light of experience with the class. It is 
most important to avoid any suggestion that the treatment will be 
too formal or too advanced and, particularly for laymen, the rele- 
vance of the subject matter to familiar things must be apparent— 
reference to topics being discussed in the daily press may be helpful. 
If any previous knowledge is to be assumed, this should be indicated; 
if none is required, it should be stated explicitly. 

When the publicity material is ready, it must be distributed to the 
best advantage. An extensive departmental mailing list automati- 
cally puts us in touch with previous clients and schools and ensures 
that notices appear in public libraries. In addition, we try to inform 
industrial firms and other bodies of particular courses likely to be 
of interest to their members. Sometimes a special covering note is 
indicated and occasionally we have sent differently worded notices 
covering the same course to different groups of people. When all 
this has been done, however, one is still dependent on guess and 
chance and one knows that many potential customers will remain in 
ignorance of what is available. 


NON-SPECIALIST COURSES FOR LAYMEN 

With non-specialist courses, the great problem is to present a 
programme which will attract the potential audience. An approach 
which immediately suggests itself is to examine science in a wider 
context in collaboration with colleagues following different disci- 
plines—for instance, its influence on history, philosophy, or society— 
which should be peculiarly suitable for adult education, with its 
freedom from the trammels of conventional subject matter and 
examination syllabuses. Experience, however, has shown that it is 
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not on the whole very effective: this approach can build on existing 
specialised knowledge, but is not the best way to attract the layman, 
A direct attack with specially tailored courses on scientific topics of 
current interest and preferably frequent newspaper headlines is 
required. 

Because of the widespread mistrust of science as a subject, it 
seemed unlikely that any large numbers of laymen would be pre- 
pared to embark on a three-year tutorial class and the main effort 
was therefore directed into terminal and sessional courses. By far 
the most popular subject is Atomic Energy, which can be treated 
quite adequately in about six lectures: an additional four allow time 
to discuss general nuclear physics. Extension to a whole session 
makes it possible to give quite a comprehensive account of atomic 
physics, developing the classical background as necessary. About 
ten courses on these lines, of varying length, have now been given. 

Another firm favourite is astronomy and astrophysics, which 
forms a convenient peg on which to hang a number of general con- 
siderations .f experimental technique and scientific method as well 
as a discussic:. of the ultimate nature of natter, space and time. We 
also have a possibility of practical research work with the telescope 
owned by a local amateur group. These courses can easily extend 
over three or four years in toto, although as a matter of convenience 
they are offered as separate sessionals, taken by different people. 
Courses have also been run on the physics of music and on elec- 
tronics, but there does not appear to be any very insistent popular 
demand. A course of six lectures by different specialists explaining 
the principles of high fidelity sound reproduction had to be moved 
to a larger room, however, and is likely to be repeated. 

The technique of teaching the physical sciences to adult groups 
differs considerably from that appropriate to other fields. Usually 
the lack of background makes discussion pointless, if not impossible, 
and questions are often lacking, so that the lecturer must gauge from 
the audience reaction how well his words are sinking in. The general 
approach may on occasion be varied by coaxing the steps of a logical 
argument out of class members, but progress would be very slow 
and tedious if this were done too often. One may also have a dis- 
cussion on the social implications of science from time to time. It is 
interesting to note that more discussion is likely in astronomy than 
other subjects, probably owing to the large number of books avail- 
able, many of which will have been read before the class began. 
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Written work, also, is largely impracticable. Apart from a regurgita- 
tion of the lectures, it is difficult to see what could be set and cer- 
tainly many class members are unwilling to commit their factual 
ignorance and misunderstanding to paper. 

The copious use of lantern slides is essential: it is the only way of 
bringing home the actual appearance and scale of the apparatus 
used, and a quick, convenient method of presenting complicated 
diagrams and factual material in the form of graphs or tables. I, 
personally, would sooner be without a blackboard than without a 
projector. A large collection of suitable slides has been built up and 
is now deposited with the departmental library, where it is available 
for any lecturer who may wish to use it. Films can also be hired. 

Demonstration experiments performed in front of the class, how- 
ever, will point the lecturer’s meaning more vividly than any other 
aid to teaching. But if this is to be done at all regularly the apparatus 
must be specially designed for the purpose as borrowing ad hoc from 
an internal department is unsatisfactory and time-consuming. Com- 
mercially available equipment is sometimes suitable, but it needs 
to be specially boxed for rapid transport and setting up. An induction 
coil and vacuum tubes never fail to impress, as does a simple geiger 
counter; while a ripple tank, an optical ray board, a projection set 
for interference and diffraction experiments and a spectrometer are 
found invaluable in explaining their respective principles. A small 
oscilloscope and an audio frequency oscillator find many applica- 
tions. For demonstrations in sound and electricity, cases containing 
the necessary bits and pieces have been prepared and electronic and 
transistor circuits are now being mounted in ex-service metal cases, 
These will cover standard experiments. A plug board capable of 
being plugged into any kind of socket is essential for power supplies 
and a low voltage a.c./d.c. power pack obviates the need for batteries; 
used in conjunction with a variac it gives continuously variable vol- 
tage. An adequate supply of leads, already fitted with crocodile clips, 
spade terminals and wander plugs, greatly facilitates connecting up. 

The aim of teaching science to lay audiences must be to create an 
awareness of what science is and how it affects modern life. Mere 
fact is insufficient; a complete scientific education beyond the bounds 
of possibility. Some students come with keen sense of regret at not 
having received a technical schooling while the majority desire no 
more than a general understanding of the modern world. It does not 
follow, however, that the content of the courses need necessarily be 
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vague and wishy washy. Technical terms may be used, provided 
they are adequately explained when introduced. A recapitulation is 
desirable when they come up again, particularly if some time has 
elapsed: a good deal of disguised repetition is in any case a good 
thing as it helps to drive home the essential points and clear up 
misunderstanding. 

Mathematical manipulation must be very carefully avoided. Some 
class members will even boggle at the bare statement E=mc?, which 
must, therefore, be carefully explained in words. Luckily, this is not 
nearly such a severe limitation as would appear at first sight. Some 
of the most important physical arguments, for instance those estab- 
lishing the existence of atoms and electrons, even in the original 
form involve very little mathematics. Where a mathematical step is 
essential, most audiences will be quite content with a concise state- 
ment of the problem and the result obtained—they will willingly 
accept the fact that the intermediate processes were correctly per- 
formed. It is not unknown for this approach to be used even in the 
training of physicists, so it is certainly permissible where there is no 
question of imparting technique. Nevertheless, in any extended 
account of physics, one should endeavour to show why and how 
mathematics is used: simplified derivations of the energy equation, 
acceleration in circular motion and Kepler’s third law can be treated 
as examples of the general method, with profuse apologies to those 
who think they will not be able to follow it and duplicated notes for 
those who mean to try. Other points can be explained with the use of 
graphs. Most people seem willing to accept these. Occasionally, too, 
it is possible to discuss verbally with the help of diagrams the mean- 
ing of some key equation which is put up on the board. This is 
probably the most satisfactory approach to general relativity. 

It is important to place the main emphasis on the simpler and 
more concrete physical models, e.g. Bohr theory rather than wave- 
mechanics: they are easier to grasp and give the beginner a definite 
picture to visualise. It is instructive to consider the limitations of 
such a theory, even when the more advanced treatment is largely 
beyond the comprehension of the class: provided this is done, such 
an approach need be neither superficial nor inexact. After all, the 
hard sphere model of the atom still has its place in modern science. 

Experience to date shows that the shorter courses can go some 
way to explain the significance of recent scientific developments and 
do something to mitigate popular prejudices both for and against 
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them, although it would be idle to pretend that any real understand- 
ing is achieved. Longer courses, however, do arouse considerable 
interest and enthusiasm and students attending over two or three 
years (unfortunately there have not been many) begin to show 
genuine grasp of scientific principles and method, although their 
factual knowledge is still necessarily fragmentary and sometimes 
erroneous. Whatever the educational achievement may have been, 
and there is no way of assessing this with any accuracy, all groups 
have been most grateful for the efforts made on their behalf which 
indicates that these classes satisfy a real need. 

COURSES FOR THE SPECIALIST 

Passing on to the more specialised courses, it is my belief that a 

University has an obligation to disseminate new knowledge outside 
its walls and to make provision for keeping its graduates up to date. 
An advantage of organising technical courses in this way is that 
it may bring scientists and engineers into contact with other work of 
the department, especially the humanities—surely a most desirable 
outcome in these days of intense specialisation. 

An obvious field is courses for teachers. In rural districts, where 
numbers are few, we have found rather surprisingly that courses 
for grammar school staff and sixth formers work quite well in 
physics, chemistry and biology. The pupils get the stimulation of a 
broad approach to some rapidly developing but not altogether un- 
familiar field of knowledge; the staff acquire up to date information 
for future use. Following up this idea in the more densely populated 
regions, we have arranged special demonstrations along the lines of 
the Royal Institution lectures on nucleonics, electronics and light. 
These have taken place in the Physics Department and have catered 
for Secondary Modern as well as Grammar School pupils. One series 
had to be repeated eight times to accommodate all the applicants 
and the general response has been most enthusiastic. Recently we 
have also arranged for lecturers to give single talks to Grammar 
School sixth forms: it is evident that many schools greatly appreciate 
this as a means of widening their outlook and getting away from 
examination requirements. For teachers themselves special courses 
have been held on topics just coming into the syllabus, e.g. MKS 
units and statistics, and a sessional course on laboratory arts has just 
been completed. Some people have travelled up to thirty miles each 
week for these classes. Four-day refresher courses held during 
Easter vacations are very popular, attracting teachers from all over 
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the country. Each subject is covered every third year. None of this 
work is concerned with teaching method, so there is no overlap with 
the activities of the Education Department. 

A large number of courses designed to acquaint the staff of local 
industry with the latest scientific developments have been held. 
The response has sometimes been embarrassingly large. Some are 
given by internal lecturers of the University, some by industrial staff 
and a few by experts called in from other parts of the country. 
Several have been held at the instigation of professional bodies, with 
whom close relationships have been established, and one or two in 
collaboration with local technical colleges. There have also been 
special weekend courses for members of HM Forces on recent ad- 
vances in solid state physics and their applications to communication, 

A development not foreseen at the time of my appointment was 
the almost insatiable demand of the personnel of the Atomic Energy 
Authority at Windscale for courses on a wide variety of subjects— 
an isolated community of highly trained technologists forms an ideal 
hunting ground for the Adult Educationist. In order to satisfy this 
demand, we have instituted a special Extra-Mural Certificate, 
awarded after satisfactory attendance for two years (the period is a 
compromise between the rapid turnover of personnel and the educa- 
tionally desirable) and reaching the required standard in an examina- 
tion. So far, courses have been arranged in ‘Principles of Nuclear 
Engineering’ and ‘Metallurgy’. An external examiner maintains the 
standard which is approximately that of a pass degree paper. While 
there is no doubt that these courses are of considerable value to a 
man’s career and that the main incentive to attend is vocational, I 
have been particularly impressed by the personal development 
apparent in those who have really determined to master the subject 
—not always the brightest members of the class. There have also 
been some members, including a housewife, for whom the incentive 
is obviously not vocational. Thus it is apparent that the main aims 
of liberal education can be achieved through the medium of highly 
technical subjects, provided they are treated from a fundamental 
basis, as is appropriate to a University. This is also true of some of 
the shorter courses: six lectures on electric surges, designed to teach 
electrical engineers how to protect outdoor plant, included a lecture 
on the lightning discharge and modern methods of investigating it 
which could not fail to broaden the outlook of those taking part. 

We also discovered a demand in Newcastle for a fairly leisurely 
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discussion of atomic and nuclear physics which led to a highly suc- 
cessful three-year tutorial taken by an internal colleague. Although 
the syllabus was more or less that of the relevant part of a physics 
degree, the treatment was adapted to the needs of those wishing to 
understand rather than just pass an examination. 

The question will inevitably be raised of how far courses such as 
these overlap the province of the Technical Colleges. We would not 
knowingly arrange any duplication of facilities available elsewhere, 
but there would seem to be a number of real advantages in encourag- 
ing the Universities to take a share in providing advanced technical 
education. First, it can forge valuable links between the University 
and the region it serves, to the advantage of both. Secondly, it is 
desirable that University staff should maintain some contact with 
the outside world to broaden their outlook and help them to view 
their work in a wider context (although it must be admitted that 
some are reluctant to do this). Thirdly, Extra-Mural courses can be 
a valuable method of experimenting with new ideas later to be in- 
corporated in internal work. Fourthly, a University (particularly the 
Extra-Mural Department) is probably less inhibited than other bodies 
by regulations and examination requirements and so can react more 
flexibly to the changing needs of the moment. Lastly, the University, 
being particularly concerned with academic standards, is more likely 
to achieve a broad general approach, without sacrificing precision. 
Perhaps for this reason there is some evidence that courses sponsored 
by the University attract rather larger enrolments than similar ven- 
tures elsewhere. 

To sum up, the Department is able to provide a wide range of 


- science courses at a number of different levels and there is little 


doubt that the need will grow with the ever-advancing developments 
of science and technology. I personally find the work interesting and 
rewarding, enabling me to make a contribution both to liberal 
education and to the dissemination of technical knowledge. I am 
convinced that Extra-Mural Departments have an important part to 
play in developing a scientific culture. One might summarise the 
aims to be followed as the interpretation of science to the general 
public (which includes the scientist away from his specialism), the 
examination of its place in the sum total of human experience, the 
elucidation of general principles from tangles of unrelated facts, and 
provision for the better use of leisure. To carry these out is surely a 
task worthy of our highest endeavour. 
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SCIENCE IN THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 


PAT JACOB 
Chairman, NFWI Education and Public Questions Sub- 
Committee 


ABOUT THREE YEARS ago a decision was taken by the Executive 
Committee of the National Federation of Women’s Institutes that 
was to have a great impact on many of its half million members, It 
was felt that the time had come to add yet another interest to all 
those we already had. Surely it was opportune for us to learn 
something of what science means to us and expects from us? We 
were living in the Atomic Age—a scientific age. Our children were 
coming home from school talking of atoms and molecules and many 
of us knew little of this subject, which our children found so absorb- 
ing. Others read in the papers of atom bombs and thought that all 
the Atomic Age meant was the fact that we had ‘the bomb’. Could 
we not help members to know a little more about this interest of 
their children in science and come to understand that this age em- 
braces far more than the making of bombs? 

This is what we set out to do, and as a first step we decided to 
hold a four-day course, called ‘Science and Ordinary People’ at our 
WI College, Denman. This could have been a landmark in our 
history or a dismal failure. (The fact that three similar courses have 
been held since is, perhaps, reassuring.) We hoped to get about 
thirty members from counties in England and Wales, who on their 
return home, would stimulate their own County Federations to hold 
Day Conferences for their own members and encourage Institutes 
to have talks on science at their Monthly Meetings. While planning 
the course we approached the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science for advice and I should like to take this opportunity 
of thanking the Association, and in particular its Secretary, Sir 
George Allen, for all the help and great interest we received in our 
venture. 

As lecturers we hoped to get men and women in the top flight of 
their particular branch of the subject, who would be willing to spare 
time to talk to us in language we could understand, who would 
answer questions and discuss with us the best way of helping mem- 
bers to add this fresh interest to already busy lives. 
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The course started (as indeed have the three subsequent ones) with 
a lecture on such basic things as atoms and molecules and science in 
everyday things, given by Dr Ferrett, a physicist at Harwell. We 
heard the whys and wherefores of many matters concerning us as 
housewives—why, for instance, the soapless detergents do their job 
so well. Professor Kathleen Lonsdale, D.B.E., F.R.S., took us to a 
rarer atmosphere, with her inspired talk on ‘Science To-day’. Sir 
Raymond Priestly shared his adventures in the Antarctic with us. 
We heard of many discoveries that have helped the explorer since 
the times of Shackleton and Scott. Cell physiology and nutrition 
were explained by Dr Scott McGregor; Sir George Allen spoke of 
the history of science and forecast what some of the effects of modern 
scientific developments on everyday life might well be—depending, 
as was stressed, on how man decided to apply the discoveries. At the 
end the chairman—a WI member—had the responsibility of trying 
to suggest how science might be put across in the Institutes’ Pro- 
gramme and the County Programme. 

Opportunities for learning science in boys’ schools were not as 
common twenty or thirty years ago as they are now and it is well to 
remember that many of our members had even less opportunity 
than their brothers. Women too, I suspect, have an inborn prejudice 
against science to overcome. They are naturally more interested in 
people and human situations than in cold, hard, impersonal facts. 
In the field of science too, one has the added difficulty of learning the 
meaning of technical terms—which are strange and new. These 
things had to be borne in mind when introducing science to our 
members—science must be put across in an acceptable way—suit- 
able to the particular audience. 

At our later courses at Denman College we have ventured into the 
field of automation and cybernetics, and heard talks on atomic 
energy and the uses of radio-active isotopes in industry, agriculture 
and medicine. We have also visited Compton Agriculture Research 
Station and seen experiments being done with soil and plants 
contaminated by fall-out. There contagious abortion in cows 
had been studied, and when we went emphasis was being put on 
‘scrapy’, a disease which attacks sheep and goats. Cows were being 
given injections of radio-active iodine to see how much radio- 
activity went into the milk and how much into the muscle. It brought 
home to us that in the newspapers one tends to see the disasters 
headlined, but hear very little of routine research—for these cows 
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were being treated in this way, long before the disaster at Windscale, 
but one was not told of this. 

Besides the four Denman courses designed to stimulate members 
to urge others to ‘take up’ science, we have had several other courses 
for members who just wanted to satisfy their own thirst for know- 
ledge. On these, subjects like man-made fibres, silicone polishes, the 
efficient way of heating and lighting our homes, feeding our 
families on well balanced meals, the weather and astronomy have 
been studied. 

The NFWI have also offered County and Inter-County Confer- 
ences on science to members. Several have been held, for instance, 
in Devon, Gloucestershire, Bedfordshire, Leicestershire, Denbigh- 
shire and Westmorland. At these, chemical apparatus was set up to 
show us simple experiments. Scientific films were shown, and we 
considered such subjects as atomic energy, cybernetics and science 
and society. 

In the last three years, besides the Denman College courses and 
the day Conferences in counties arranged by the NFWI, many 
County Federations have held their own science days and a variety 
of subjects have been dealt with, at many different levels—like any 
other voluntary organisation some members have no previous know- 
ledge of the subject, whilst others are graduates and research 
workers and all must be catered for. Attendances at all these meet- 
ings have been good. Institutes are inviting speakers to come to their 
monthly meetings and talk about such things as the social implica- 
tions of automation, the weather, science and ordinary people, 
scientific laws and explanations of scientific terms, chemical sprays 
and fertilisers—their uses and abuses. Each year five members may 
attend the Annual Meeting of the British Association, as the NFWI 
is a member. I have attended one of them and it seems to me a 
wonderful way of learning more of what scientists are doing. 

In this article I have tried to explain what the NFWI has done to 
foster the idea of adding science to our meetings. It is an account 
written by a member who has been fortunate enough to have seen 
the idea become an established fact. We can only try to whet the 
appetite, and I hope our work and that of other adult educational 
bodies in this new venture into science will be complementary. We 
want to know something of what is going on so that we can play 
our part in helping to see that scientific discoveries are used in the 
right way—that public opinion is based on fact and not just emotion. 
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CROWTHER: A PERSONAL COMMENT 


E. Mc. HUTCHINSON 


Secretary, National Institute of 
= Adult Education 


By Now IT IS REASONABLE to assume that people sufficiently in- 
terested to read this article are as likely to be familiar with the general 
content of the Crowther Report as is the writer. They will now be 
more concerned with the second thoughts to which it has given rise 
and with the government’s reactions, than with the text of the 
document itself. 

Among people whose views I canvassed earlier I was particularly 
interested, however, in the first reactions of Alderman J. H. 
Matthews, a Vice-President of the Institute and one whose life has 
been linked with the development of public education—in his own 
person: as Secretary of the Southern District of the WEA and as a 
leading member of the Southampton Education Committee and now 
Honorary Freeman of that City. 


The main critical reaction [he writes], is that the difficulties which 
have put County Colleges in the second place in timing and have 
given priority to the raising of the school leaving age are in fact 
common to both proposals in some measure. Earlier maturity will con- 
stitute an increasing problem in secondary education and involve more 
change than is being conceded. 

I had hoped for some interim proposals which would have made 
possible a rapid advance on both fronts, i.e. the voluntary extension 
of full-time schooling and the extension of day release. It is indefensible 
in my view to leave day release for long in its present uneven and 
inchoate state . . . There should be some means of applying pressure 
for the extension of day release until such time as compulsion can be 
applied. The extension should be to a much wider range of trainees 
than is comprehended in our traditional notion of apprenticeship. 

Personally I am sceptical about the conventional notion of County 
Colleges and take the view that the vocational element must play a 
major part in the part-time education of the under 18s. In this there 
is a challenge to integrate vocational and liberal education . . . 

As the basis of this policy there should be a declaration that the 
young person up to 18+ is a trainee first and only secondarily a 
productive worker. LEAs should be enabled to keep a continuous record 
of the employment of under 18s and their education or training so that 
contact can be kept with young people and their employers. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


It is, of course, much less worthwhile to dispute about priorities than 
to press for an early formulation of a comprehensive programme of 
action. In doing chis Crowther, Albemarle and Anderson must be 
taken into account as well as the unofficial proposals that are about 
concerning a policy for youth. Education must be related to culture, 
to vocation, to leisure and recreation, without bringing all these inter- 
ests of our young people under the official educational umbrella. 

Adult education will be profoundly affected by the developments 
envisaged by Crowther and probably the two most important transfer 
contributions will be the liberal spirit and methods of adult education 
and the use of residential education. 

My one comment about the recruitment and training of teachers as 
it is dealt with in the Report is a plea for a steady stream of recruits 
from other occupations. Emergency trained teachers have given an 
element of great value to education. 


This is a cautious appraisal, and with Hansard for March aist in 
front of him, Alderman Matthews would no doubt have sharper 
things to say. I quote him, however, because he stresses three points 
that are of special importance to those of us who are directly con- 
cerned.with the end-products of the schools rather than with the 
processes of the school-room itself: 


— His insistence on a comprehensive programme of action that 
will take account of Albemarle and Anderson as well as 
Crowther. 


— His claim ‘that the young person up to 18+ is a trainee first, 
and only secondly a productive worker’ with the corollary 
that pending compulsion there should at least be ‘the means of 
applying pressure on employers’. 

— His reference to the ‘transfer contributions’ from the liberal 


spirit and methods of adult education and experience of resi- 
dential education. 


On the first of these I return to the point raised in our last issue, 
that of failure to relate what we hope to do for the adolescent to the 
opportunities for extending education far into adult life. No pro- 
gramme will be ‘comprehensive’ that fails to acknowledge and indi- 
cate official support for widely conceived adult education. That is 
why some of us feel keenly that the moment is ripe to ask the 
government to declare itself in such terms, not because we doubt the 
validity of what is now being done but because we believe resources 
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are inadequate for what might be attempted. There were admirable 
contributions to the debate in the House of Lords initiated by Lord 
Greenhill but they tended to look backwards rather than forwards. 
There was a strange omission of reference to the cardinal fact that 
adult education is justified by adult needs and experiences that can- 
not be explored in the schools, however much they may be improved. 
But we also know that the idea of seeking education in adult life is 
likely to be stimulated by extended educational experience in youth 
and that the idea is more likely to be translated into action if oppor- 
tunities for it are obvious and substantial. 

The second point I have abstracted from Alderman Matthews’ 
comments expresses succinctly my own convictions. If, as a national 
community, we accept an educational responsibility for the most 
gifted or fortunate children up to the age of 18, we are under an 
inescapable duty to do no less for those least able to shift for them- 
selves or least likely to have informed parents or sympathetic 
employers. Leaving school myself at fifteen, I have good reason to 
know how dependent one is at that age on the luck of the draw. The 
Minister’s stated intention to consider legislation giving the ‘right 
to claim’ day release is a step in the right direction. Alderman 
Matthews is asking for much more: for an attack on a long estab- 
lished climate of opinion that sees nothing strange in exploiting the 
labour of the least fortunate, at an age when others are just beginning 
to plan the stage of their education on which their work and status 
in life will largely depend. 

It is from this angle that I look at the debate in the House of 
Commons and at the Minister’s reluctance to fix dates for specific 
reforms. If fixing dates would help to change what I have called the 
‘climate of opinion’, I would be for it. But it would not, by itself, 
enlarge the number of teachers on which any major development 
depends and it is on this point that I hope attention will be fully 
concentrated. 

In this adult education has something specific to offer. As part of 
the ‘unorthodox’ approach to securing ‘a steady stream of recruits 
from other occupations’, we should examine very closely the experi- 
ence of the long-term Residential Colleges, particularly Hiilcroft and 
Fircroft—I know less at first hand about Coleg Harlech, and Ruskin 
is somewhat differently oriented. No one would want to see the 
general purposes of these Colleges swamped by a sole concentration 
on recruitment of mature aspirants to teaching. They should serve 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


rather as examples of the kind of colleges we should develop for 
mature recruits linked in various ways with day training colleges, 
They would be the better for housing at the same time a proportion 
of people seeking entry, outside the usual channels, to other forms 
of community service—Youth Leaders and Community Centre 
Wardens are obvious examples. And why not something more 
ambitious than the Ministry’s annual two-week course for potential 
Principals of Evening Institutes? I hope that the push in this direc- 
tion given by Mr H. J. Boyden in the Commons debate will be 
taken seriously. It is here that Alderman Matthews’ belief in the 
transferability of the ‘liberal idea’ from adult education can be most 
immediately effective. 

In spite of the Minister’s brave words, I am not convinced that 
even now we can assume a steady progress in the rapid attainment 
of the Crowther objectives. My doubt revolves not round the refusal 
to set dates but round a more fundamental issue. If all Members of 
Parliament and all Ministers and Permanent Officials were dis- 
cussing the education of their own children in the light of their own 
common educational experience, I believe we should already be 
pooling our private means on a larger scale and that we should be 
well prepared to do more. This is simply not the case and so long as 
a great majority of the most influential people in the community 
pay high entrance fees to belong to an exclusive educational club, I 
find it hard to believe that good reasons will not again be found for 
cuts and delays if the economic sunshine becomes less warming than 
it is at present. Unfortunately in this matter no Party in the present 
House of Commons speaks with a single voice. 


continued from page 15 


Two terms of work with the course have made it quite plain that 
industry can provide groups of the highest quality. The three tutors 
concerned are unanimous in their view that the group is first-rate 
material and capable of producing excellent work. It is plain, too, 
that things cannot be left as they are. The existing group is already 
clamouring for a longer course and we must somehow contrive to 
double the intake of next session’s course. Staffing is both a difficulty 
and a danger. The temptation to use the resources of full-time staff 
wholly on day-release to the detriment of the conventional work is 
very great. It must, I think, be resisted. 
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DEMOCRATIC COMMUNICATION 


BRIAN GROOMBRIDGE 


Research Worker in 
Adult Education 


Revizwinc Raymond Williams’ book* in apULT EDUCATION a 
year ago, I hoped ‘to return to it in a subsequent issue, and examine 
[his] thesis in detail for its philosophical and practical importance to 
everyone engaged in adult education’. In fact, such an examination 
would merit a book in itself. In just over a thousand, probably 
over-compressed, words it is only possible to show the relevance of 
one or two of his ideas to our work. 

In his historical analysis of the key words ‘Democracy’ and 
‘Culture’, Mr Williams is clearly a debtor to his profession. This is 
important, not as a biographical speculation, but as a proof of the 
social and cultural model-value of adult education. By its ‘model- 
value’ I mean that the way in which adult education is organised, 
the relationships within it of experts and students, of professionals 
and volunteers, and the consequent character of the communication 
between them, provide a standard by which to criticise many of the 
oligarchic features of our would-be democracy. We commonly 
justify adult education in terms of the value of personal development, 
of adaptation to increased leisure and a more demanding technology, 
of creating a well-informed citizenry. These are, of course, legiti- 
mate and timely claims, but they are not fundamental. It is possible 
to advance them in more authoritarian societies than ours. 

The basic justification of adult education lies in its respect for 
people and its recognition that they are both equal and not equal: 
this paradox is intrinsic to democratic communication, and adult 
education is the exemplar of it. 

The paradox is illuminated by Mr Williams’ concluding chapter, 
especially where he criticises the ideas of ‘the masses’, ‘mass-com- 
munication’, ‘mass-democracy’ and the practices rationalised by 
these ideas. ‘Masses,’ he points out, is ‘a new word for mob, and the 
traditional characteristics of the mob were retained in its significance: 
gullibility, fickleness, herd-prejudice, lowness of taste and habit.’ 
Yet, just as we know the difference between ourselves and ‘the man 
in the street’, so ‘Masses are other people’. If the masses are other 

* Culture and Society 1780-1950 (Chatto & Windus, 1958). Mr Williams is Staff 
Tutor, Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


people, then it is possible to address them in a way that we would 
not wish to be addressed ourselves. They can be manipulated for 
commercial profit, for political power, or, less selfishly, civilised 
for their own good. Manipulative transmission is, one way or an- 
other, contemptuous of people; hidden persuaders are inconsistent 
with democracy. 

By contrast, the adult educationist knows that there are no 
‘masses’; there are only people to be addressed and to listen to, with 
respect. Tutor and students know that they are not equal; their 
presence together depends on a recognition that they are not equal. 
The students would not waste their time with a tutor who knows 
as little as they do about local history or leatherwork; the tutor 
would not lead the studies of men and women at least as well quali- 
fied as he. Yet the teacher of a skill knows that his superiority to the 
group is limited to this skill; in terms of other skills, or in terms of 
other qualities—of goodness, or maturity, for instance—he could 
learn from them. The fundamental equality of a liberal studies 
group is still clearer. The tutor is the expert because he is academi- 
. cally better prepared. This strength is likely to make him more a 
prisoner of his disciplines, less aware of the effect of his necessary 
abstractions, than the members of the group. Their collective experi- 
ence can provide his knowledge with imaginative concreteness, 
Raymond Williams writes: ‘A good community, a living culture, 
will not only make room for but actively encourage all and any who 
can contribute to the advance in consciousness which is the common 
need. Wherever we have started from, we need to listen to others 
who started from a different position.’ He is talking about a whole 
society, but his prescription is an apt account of the relations which 
exist in an adult educational group. In so far as the students leaven 
their milieu, this experience of democratic mutual enlightenment is 
the most important value they can transmit. 

The contrast with ‘mass-communications’ is obvious, but is it 
helpful? Obvious, because the commercial manipulator is in the 
strict sense an exploiter, a plunderer. He does not care what dust- 
bowls he leaves behind, after he has created sufficient conformity of 
demand to satisfy his mass production techniques. Obvious, because 
the political manipulator who believes that you cannot risk letting 
the people know what is going on, does not care that oligarchic 
distrust of the people in fact makes them less fit for democracy—he 
mistakes the effect for the cause and invokes it in self-defence. 
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Obvious, because the philanthropic, service-minded, Reith-like 
broadcaster, though not villainous, does not realise (as the tutor does, 
and as Raymond Williams does in one of his major passages [ p. 327 ]) 
that culture cannot be equated with artefacts, nor with intellectual 
or imaginative work, and that consequently the expert in these 
aspects of culture has no right to adopt an ‘improving’ tone with 
members of his audience whose creative achievement might be, for 
example, in their understanding of collective democratic institutions, 
or in other directions than his. 

But is the contrast helpful? Does not the difference in scale 
explain everything, the difference between addressing an audience 
of millions and a small face-to-face group? This common assump- 
tion obscures the possibility that the same respect for people (or lack 
of it) is possible at both levels. On the one hand, there is no difference 
in principle between the broadcaster, conscious as he must be that 
his audience consists of people with widely differing education and 
experience, and the tutor, wondering how best to pitch his remarks 
to a heterogeneous class. Both have to ask themselves—How much 
can I assume they know already? The occupational risk in ‘mass- 
communications’ is in falsely assuming, because the audience is so 
vast, mixed, and, above all, distant, that they don’t know anything. 
On the other hand, the face-to-face group is not necessarily demo- 
cratic, simply because it is a face-to-face group. The preacher will 
tell his group what to think, the demagogue will sway it for his own 
ends as unscrupulously as any subliminal advertiser, and even the 
tutor, mistaking the students’ lesser competence in his speciality for 
their total competence as human beings, will talk down to them. 
Broadcasters and educationists, especially if they are put on the 
defensive by moguls who tell them that the true democrat gives 
the people what they want, should act in the spirit of this: 

The objection . . . is not to telling anyone anything. It is a question 
of how one tells them, and how one would expect to be told oneself. 
Nor is this merely a matter of politeness, of politeness being the best 
policy . .. The very failure of so many . . . items of transmission . . . is 
not an accident, but the result of a failure to understand communica- 
tion. The failure is due to an arrogant preoccupation with transmission, 
which rests on the assumption that the common answers have been 
found and need only to be applied. 


Raymond Williams helps us to distinguish addressing people in 
the mass, that is in vast numbers at a time, from addressing them 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


as ‘masses’. It is of the utmost importance to stress that the moral 
style found in adult education (I call it ‘moral’ style so as not to 
confuse it with matters of content and presentation), is appropriate 
even when addressing millions of people simultaneously. There are, 
of course, broadcasters (planners, producers and performers) who 
already exemplify this style, in widely differing genres—the pro- 
ducers and interviewers on Tonight at its best, Tony Hancock, 
Franklin Engelmann (Down Your Way), as well as more obvious 
examples, say, Bronowski and Antony Hopkins. Among adver- 
tisers it is notoriously rare, but there are a few exceptions—London 
Transport, for instance. 

Just as adult education is politically important because of its 
modes of consultation, and its emphasis on self-determination; so it 
is culturally important because it enacts a philosophy of the equality 
of unequals and is thereby an experienced challenge to oligarchic 
and philanthropic communication. In quite a different context 
Raymond Williams quotes Burke: ‘I have never yet seen any plan 
which has not been mended by the observations of those who were 
much inferior in understanding to the person who took the lead in 
the business.’ This is a sound maxim for democrats, albeit from an 
unexpected source. It helps to dispel the misconception that leader- 
ship is undemocratic, as such, and can, adapted to our own situa- 
tion, remind us that it is the task of intellectuals to give leadership, 
to defend the House of Intellect, and that to do so does not involve 
accepting the aristocratic prejudices of Mr T. S. Eliot. This task 
is easier for the adult educationist than for most intellectual leaders, 
because he works in a tradition of democratic communication, in a 
clearly defined social medium. The analysis which concludes Culture 
and Society can help us to value that tradition more consciously, 
and to see that there are still sectors where we do not practise it 
fully enough. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


THE BRITISH WORKER 


During the winter the University of Oxford Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
Studies organised a series of linked weekend schools on the ‘British 
Worker’ for trade unionists in Kent. Although most of the teaching 
time was devoted to three courses on “The British Worker and Politics’, 
‘Management and the Worker in the Nationalised Industries’, and “The 
Worker as a Consumer’, at least one session in every weekend was spent 
studying aspects of the workers’ cultural environment. 

The series started with a lecture by Raymond Williams on the relation 
of the working man to culture in general. Then Brian Groombridge 
spoke on the representation of the working man in British films, and in 
the films of other countries. Finally, Stuart Hall introduced a session 
on the attitude of the British Press to the manual labourer and his trade 
unions. 

The main purpose of the series was not so much to outline a specific 
working-class culture as to ascertain whether there were any readily 
discernible attitudes towards the working man in the media that were 
studied, whether the working man was aware of these attitudes, and 
what his reactions were to them. The series was also intended to give 
balance to a course which was essentially based on economics and 
politics. It was felt that too much attention had been paid, in previous 
courses for trade unionists, to the material aspects of daily life, and too 
little to other matters. Approached through their primary interests, the 
students might become aware of their own cultural possibilities, and so 
be induced to widen their circle of interests, Finally, the series was made 
the focal point of the course, and a unifying link whereby students with 
different backgrounds and interests could exchange their ideas and 
experiences. 

Although there was some opposition to the series when it was first 
introduced, primarily because it was regarded as a departure from the 
traditional type of trade union course, it now became increasingly popu- 
lar. During the next two years, the series may be extended to include an 
examination of the graphic arts, the theatre and some aspects of litera- 
ture today. At the end of the series, the students may, perhaps, have 
formulated sufficient ideas of their own about the relationship of the 
working man to his cultural environment to be able to make an objec- 
tive assessment of the whole field. 

It would be unwise at this stage to state any definite conclusions about 
either the achievements or the findings of the series. All the students now 
realise more fully than before that man is more than a social animal and 
that the movement to which they belong is only a part of the general 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


cultural environment in which they live. They are also aware of some of 
the reasons why their ideas and aspirations are so often misunderstood 
by other social groups. Unfortunately, the series has not acted as an 
hors d'oeuvres, stimulating their appetites to follow up some of these 
new found interests in other adult classes, but there is ample proof this 
will come in due course. G. BOWEN THOMAS 


ATAE CONFERENCE 


The Association of Tutors in Adult Education returned to St Antony’s 
College, Oxford, for their 1960 Conference just before Easter. It might 
have been a mistake to attempt to repeat a successful event of one year 
in the next, but the Extra-Mural Delegacy efczed warm hospitality to its 
returning guests, Oxford looked at its best, and the chefs of St Antony’s 
even improved on their high reputation. 

H. C. Wiltshire, giving the main address on ‘Adult Education in an 
Industrial Society’, took as his text the 1908 Document, Oxford and 
Working Class Education. In the fifty years that had elapsed, attitudes 
had changed considerably: there was more competition and less co 
operation, and society had lost its social and political thrusts. Mr Wiltshire 
suggested that such changes were neither permanent nor radical, and 
that the objectives of the 1908 Report were still compelling. But even if 
aims do not change, methods must. Today’s industrial society should 
create new opportunities for adult education: first, in the technical 
colleges; second, in the trade unions; last, in day release courses of the 
kind which are described in detail by A. H. Thornton elsewhere in this 
issue (see p. 13). 

Trade union education may interest men, but it does not seem to 
appeal to women. This point was made by Mrs Dyson, speaking about 
‘The Residential Colleges in Adult Education’, and Hillcroft in par- 
ticular. Hillcroft is unfortunately unable to take full advantage of 
scholarships from trade unions because there are few women applicants. 
Mrs Dyson also remarked that more old students go back to WEA and 
Extension classes than ever came from them, and asked for help in 
making Hillcroft known to suitable students. Mr Davies, speaking about 
Coleg Harlech, endorsed this. He said, too, that though Coleg Harlech 
had many commonwealth students, they were of a professional and 
academic inclination and were often going on to a university; he would 
like to see among the students the future leaders, especially of trade 
unions, from the developing countries of the commonwealth. 

An annual conference must, of course, essentially be the occasion for 
business discussions—here the agenda was formidable, but the argu- 
ment vigorous and constructive. Members of the ATAE should note 
that a full report will be circulated to them separately. J.s. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
SHORT NOTES 


@ THE KEEP BRITAIN TIDY Group held a conference on April 5th 
addressed by the Minister of Works and by Lord Attlee and others to 
mark the opening of the 1960/61 anti-litter campaign. Some progress has 
been made, but much work remains to be done. Children are often 
offenders, but their elders must guide them in this respect as in others, 
and who is to say that adults do not need education in keeping Britain 
tidy? Anyone interested in the activities of the KBT Group should 
contact the Secretary at 39 Eccleston Street, London, S.W.1 (SLOane 


7212). 


@ DR ILLTYD DAVID, Secretary of the Joint Tutorial Classes Com- 
mittee and Senior Staff Tutor (Extra-Mural) of the University College of 
Swansea, retires this session after forty years service in the adult education 
movement. After graduating in Economics and Law in the Universities 
of Wales, Cambridge and Dublin, he was called to the Bar and later 
studied at the Institute of International Studies, Geneva. In the 1920s he 
spent some time abroad, lecturing in the United States and making tours 
of Russia and the Middle East. He became Tutor Organiser for the 
WEA and WETUC in West Wales in 1920, Staff Tutor at Swansea in 
1933 and Senior Staff Tutor in 1941. Since 1946 he has been Secretary 
of the Joint Committee, combining administrative work with that of 
Tutorial Class lecturing. 


@ NEW DIRECTOR. The new director of Extra-Mural Studies at 
Swansea is Mr Ieuan Williams, who formerly served various University 
of Wales’ Boards, notably the Extension Board. Mr Williams has also 
been a schoolmaster and an organiser of the Welsh youth movement. In 
the RAF during the war he edited a Welsh language newspaper for 
servicemen. He is a frequent broadcaster and an adjudicator of literary 
entries to the National Eisteddfod. 


@ MR W. E. STYLER, at present deputy to Professor Waller at 
Manchester, has been appointed to succeed Professor Mayfield as Director 
of Extra-Mural Studies at the University of Hull. Mr Styler is well- 
known for his reflections on the sociology and practice of adult education 
at home and abroad. He is a frequent contributor to this journal, and we 
feel entitled to offer him our particular good wishes. 


@ MR BORIS FORD has been appointed Head of the Institute of 
Education at Sheffield in succession to Professor H. C. Dent. Mr Ford 
was a valued colleague in the Institute’s enquiry a few years ago into 
Liberal Education in a Technical Age. 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD 


THE CLOSING OF THE SUDANESE WEA 


The Sudanese WEA originated from a conference initiated by the 
International Federation of Workers’ Educational Associations in March 
1957. From the beginning it showed signs of becoming a creative force 
of great influence in the newly independent Republic of the Sudan. 
Within a year, the conference itself had become, for many Sudanese, a 
landmark in the history of the country. It was the conference at which 
trade unionists met officials, members of professional groups and teachers 
from the University, to discuss with them problems of common interest 
in conditions of equality, for the first time. ‘All I ask of the WEA,’ said 
one trade unionist to me in 1958, ‘Is that it develops adult education in 
the spirit of the conference.’ At the conference, too, women’s organisa- 
tions emerged from the separation they usually maintained, and their 
speakers made an effective and impressive contribution, with the result 
that the duty of the WEA to help in women’s education was written 
emphatically into its constitution. 

The WEA started to arrange classes in 1958. In the metropolitan area 
(Khartoum, Omdurman, Khartoum North) and Port Sudan these were 
a notable success. Enrolments were so heavy in some cases that the WEA 
Executive decided to impose an upper limit of 40. The Executive 
approached its task with thoughtfulness and responsibility. They asked 
tutors to exercise care in the control of discussion until a body of students 
with experience of classes had come into existence and they stressed the 
importance of objectivity in teaching. I was only in the Sudan for a few 
months and was anxious to push things ahead but officers of the WEA 
restrained me: ‘At this stage,’ they said, ‘our work is experimental and 
we want it to be based on sound principles. If it expands too rapidly it 
may get out of control.’ 

The students were mainly manual workers who had had an elementary 
education, which meant that they had attended school from the age of 
seven to eleven. For many of them the WEA offered possibilities for 
intellectual activity and civic education that were obviously deeply satis- 
fying. The classes revealed the existence of manual workers who, in spite 
of their brief and sketchy elementary schooling, had acquired books in 
the face of great difficulties and spent much of their time reading. The 
demand from them for appropriate reading matter was so great that, 
with aid from Unesco, the WEA embarked on the bold venture of print- 
ing some of the lectures of its tutors as pamphlets. From the ranks of the 
workers a natural leader emerged, who astonished educated Sudanese 
because of the excellence of his Arabic and the cogency of his speaking. 
I met others who were very much like him: the WEA seemed likely to 
enable a new type of man to emerge in the workers’ movement. 
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The tutors were intellectuals drawn from the University, from secon- 
dary and intermediate school teaching and from the civil service. For 
most of them the foundation of the WEA was an event as important as 
it was for the workers in their classes. The late Professor Saad Ed Din 
Fawzi, who himself played a leading part in the 1957 conference, told 
me that the WEA had created for young, educated Sudanese an oppor- 
tunity for social idealism of a kind that had not existed before. Affected 
by this the Students Union of the University and the Government 
Teachers’ Union both offered to help the WEA in whatever way possible. 

I have recorded these facts to give an impression of the impact which 
the WEA made upon workers, intellectuals, and those who were con- 
cerned about the quality of Sudanese life, and of the responsibility with 
which the Association approached its task. It seemed likely to be almost 
triumphantly successful and the Military Government which came into 
power in November 1958, allowed it to continue to exist for some months. 
Then the WEA was closed down and its property taken over by the 
Government. It was said that the Ministry of Education would continue 
its work, but it was not explained how this could possibly happen. 

In the last few weeks a United Nations official and a British journalist 
who used to work in the Sudan have both used precisely the same words 
in talking with me, ‘Nobody knows why they closed it down.’ Whatever 
the actual influence of the moment which caused the decision the 
explanation seems simple, that a free association promoting free enquiry 
and discussion is impossible under a dictatorship. The Sudanese WEA 
was, in fact, one of the last expressions of the buoyantly optimistic belief 
in democracy which characterised the Sudanese Republic in its first two 
years. When democracy went its fate was already determined. 

Writing about the Sudan in 1899 Winston Churchill made the follow- 
ing statement: “There is one form of centralised government which is 
almost entirely unprogressive and beyond all others costly and tyrannical 
—the rule of an army.’ Will the government of President Abboud under- 
line what Churchill thus wrote when he looked at a former government 
in the Sudan, or will it manage to do better? When he took power 
President Abboud said that as soon as the affairs of the country had been 
put into order the soldiers would go back to their barracks and that he 
still regarded the Sudan as a democracy. The danger is, however, that 
they have set in progress a chain of events which will make this im- 
possible. If Abboud and his colleagues do manage to go back and if there 
is any meaning in the word democracy when they use it then the WEA 
could return to play its part in shaping the new Sudan. The WEA, or 
something which expresses the same idea, is essential if the industrial 
workers in the towns of the Sudan are to be a fully constructive element 
in the life of the nation. 

W. BE. STYLER 
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REVIEWS 


MAN AND OTHER LIVING THINGS, by Sir Francis Knowles. (Harrap, 
158-5 PP- 439-) 

THE BOOK OF SCIENTIFIC Discovery, by D. M. Turner. (Harrap, 158., 
PP- 301.) 

OUTLINE OF HUMAN GENETICS, by L. S. Penrose. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 


LAMARCK AND MODERN GENETICS, by H. Graham Cannon. (Manchester 
University Press, 12s. 6d.) 


ABOUT CHEMISTRY, by Magnus Pyke. (Oliver & Boyd, 18s. 6d.) 


The text book has never played a significant part in adult educational 
practice. The more mature mind is expected to range widely over subject 
matter and to go to the original books and papers when appropriate; in 
addition there has been little of the compulsion of examinations, which 
are so often the reason for such books. However, even had there not been 
good reason to avoid text book approaches to learning, it is doubtful 
whether there has been a sufficient market to attract writers and pub- 
lishers. Science being something of a newcomer to liberal education much 
thinking about it in relation to adult education must be interim thinking; 
this being so it is worthwhile enquiring whether the text book can play 
any part in the present scientific education of adults. At present there are 
relatively few people trained in any science—the rest of the population 
is floundering. It is not surprising that experience shows a hunger for the 
facts and basic principles. Could a text book be of some special value at 
present? If so, where do we look for one? 

The main market for text books in science is the school and it is for 
this market that Man and other Living Things is intended. Indeed in 
previous editions it has proved very successful. It is presumably for this 
reason that the author says so modestly that the book ‘contains the 
subject matter demanded by the examiners of the General Science Bio- 
logy courses of the General Certificate Examination (“O” level)’. 
Obviously it does, but one wonders what the ‘O’ level student is to make 
of a book which is a remarkably attractive survey of biology and which 
shows great care to bring the subject matter right up to date by including 
results of modern research and thus much material which is surely 
beyond the capacity of students at this level. It is more appropriate for 
this review to take note that the book was originally a write-up of 
material designed for a group of boys up to the age of 17, many of whom 
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would not otherwise have received instruction in biology. The author 
‘wanted to teach a course in which the relation of biology to human 
affairs was the central theme’. These are the aims of many a biolo 
course for adults. This book, written in straightforward English which 
adults could hardly find too juvenile, covers essential facts and, by con- 
sidering principles and ideas, goes much further; in addition there is an 
underlying theme. Until people come to adult classes having taken a 
school course such as this (an unlikely event for many years to come) 
this book could be of real help to individuals in a biology class. There 
are thirty-two delightful plates in halftone and the book is very good 
value at fifteen shillings. Students might be prepared to buy at this 
price: librarians are hardly likely to be persuaded to buy enough for a 
class even at this price. 

The author of The Book of Scientific Discovery describes her book as ‘a 
primer on the history of science’. First published in 1933 and intended 
for schools, the production of a third edition shows a continued demand. 
This edition, brought up to date and enlarged is probably less a school 
primer than the original and might well do duty as a primer for adults, 
There are, however, several books addressed to more mature minds which 
cover the principle scientific facts and discoveries as does this work, but, 
in so far as these books assume rather too much basic science from their 
readers, a more simple account may be a good thing. It is of interest to 
note that both Sir Francis Knowles and Dr Turner give a reading list 
which resembles closely a book list for an adult class. 

Professor Penrose’s book is important. Recent achievements in physics 
and the quite astonishing practical applications arising from fundamental 
discoveries has almost eclipsed general public interest in biology and 
chemistry. Outline of Human Genetics is aimed at the sort of person 
who has managed to inform himself on nuclear physics, and Professor 
Penrose considers that the subject matter of both studies is of comparable 
difficulty. Human Genetics has advanced rapidly during this century but 
is still not in a position to give many clear cut answers; it is perhaps only 
now that it has become possible to give the non-specialist an overall review 
of the subject such as this and certainly no-one is more qualified to do 
this than the author. It is a real achievement to compress such a compre- 
hensive review into so readable and short a book. The author is at pains 
to give the known facts and to be cautious in interpretation. Over opti- 
mistic and widely held views on human heredity receive corrections— 
even the well established use of identical twins for the study of the rela- 
tive influence of heredity and environment is shown to be insufficient in 
itself. The dangers of misuse of knowledge of human genetics (by un- 
scrupulous politicians among others) as well as the possible benefits to 
humanity are considered. In the last chapter, devoted mainly to the 
author’s personal views, Professor Penrose looks into the future and says 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


that he thinks genetics will be more and more reduced to chemistry and 
that Man ‘can be described as an extremely complicated and successful 
demonstration of chemical engineering’. 

It is doubtful whether Professor Graham Cannon would agree whole- 
heartedly with Professor Penrose. Indeed his object in writing Lamarck 
and Modern Genetics is to question, in part, the validity of the conclu- 
sions of modern geneticists. This book follows rapidly his previous book 
The Evolution of Living Things (1958) reviewed in this journal at the 
time of publication. Not at all pleased with the reception (mostly silent) 
of this book by the orthodox (to whom he then issued and now repeats 
a challenge) he again puts forward his views with added argument and 
emphasis. He is concerned with the misrepresentation of Lamarck and 
his view is that Lamarck was essentially correct and that current genetical 
theory is unable to explain convincingly the central evolutionary prob- 
lem of the method by which evolution is brought about. He does not 
quarrel with modern genetics when concerned with contemporary breed- 
ing problems but would like some fundamental re-thinking to be done 
on evolution which would introduce concepts which certainly do not 
come from physical science. 

As it is now possible to ask whether biology is really chemistry the 
importance which chemistry is assuming in the elucidation of the 
mechanisms of life is clear. And here the non-specialist layman does 
indeed need help. He is certainly even less familiar with ideas on the 
composition of matter. Dr Magnus Pyke reviews the whole vast field of 
chemistry in a little over 200 pages of text book. Starting with a lucid 
explanation of the way in which a chemist approaches his study, he then 
discusses fundamental theory and continues with a brief account of the 
chemistry of metals. A discussion of catalysis leads to organic chemistry 
and biochemistry and the last chapter is on the ultimate constitution of 
chemical substance. In spite of the great condensation this is a readable 
book, but again it is not a book for a single reading. In the main, it can 
be thoroughly recommended to adults who did some chemistry at school 
and who are prepared to make a considerable effort over a period of time. 
The book might prove an excellent textbook for an adult class (which 
would need to continue for at least two sessions) studying chemistry from 
scratch. Few such classes exist, and the number is never likely to be 
large. The importance of chemistry is not confined to its application to 
biology as Dr Pyke clearly shows but it may be that the excitement aroused 
by the results of investigation into the mechanisms of life will stimulate 
a desire to know more chemistry; this is all to the good for it may 
increase the number of adults who study chemistry both for its intel- 
lectual interest and the importance of its practical applications. 


D. VANSTONE 
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technical books 


PUBLISHED FOR THE INSTITUTION OF METALLURGISTS 


Behaviour of Metals at Elevated Temperatures 
21s net by post 21s 10d 122pp. Illustrated 


Effect of Surface"on the Behaviour of Metals 
21s net by post 21s 10d 100pp. inc 10 art plates 


The Structure of Metals: a modern concepticn 
25s net by post 25s 10d 118pp. Illustrated 


Progress in Metallurgical Technology 
32s 6d net about 160pp. inc. 16 plates 
(Published July 1960) 


PUBLISHED FOR THE PLASTICS INSTITUTE 


J. Butler AMI MECH.E., AMIBF, 


35s net by post 360 230pp including 20 plates 


E. G. Fisher, Pu. 
ais net by post 218 94 120pp. plus four art plates 


Manipulation of Thermoplastic Sheet, Rod and Tube 
J. M. J. Estevez, B sc., and D.C. Powell, 8 sc. 
27s 6d net about 160pp. fully Illustrated 

(Published July 1960) 


PUBLISHED FOR AUTOMOBILE ENGINEER 


Automobile Electrical Equipment 6th edition 
A. P. Young, OBE, MIEE, MI MECH.E, FIwM, and L. Griffiths, MI MECH.E, AMIEE 
30s net by post 31s 6d 398pp. 361 Illustrations 


Mechanics of Road Vehicles 

W. Steeds, OBE, B SC., ACGI, MI MECH.E 

35s net by post 36s 4d 287pp. 198 Illustrations 
The Motor Vehicle 6th edition 

K. Newton, MC, B SC., ACGI, AM INST. CE, MI MECH.E, 


and W. Steeds, mp ACGI, MI MECH. E, 
45s net by post 46s 9d 684pp. 620 


from leading booksellers 

lliffe & Sons Ltd 

DORSET HOUSE STAMFORD STREET LONDON SEI 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


THE SCIENTIST AND you, ed. by Maurice Goldsmith. (Blackie, 25s.) 
The hope expressed in this book, that it ‘may induce some adults who 
have not had a scientific education to profit by what has been written 
primarily for the younger generation’, is probably justified. But the con- 
tributions are not at a uniform level. For example, in ‘The Conquest of 
Space’ Patrick Moore gives the highlights of astronomy and at the same 
time shows the intellectual steps linking astronomical theories with basic 
observations, whereas ‘Energy and the Service of Man’ by Sir Harold 
Hartley is merely an interesting catalogue of historical events, and ‘Auto- 
Control’ by J. F. Coales avoids the intellectual core of the subject and will 
leave the alert sixth former or intelligent adult with a feeling of incom- 
pleteness. Is the book aimed at them? This probably points its weakness; 
it is not clear for what level it is intended. The final section on ‘Careers’ 
by Roy Innes is certainly weighted towards careers open only to the 
science sixth and it emphasises the interest of many careers but under- 
plays the ability and hard work needed for success in them. It may be 
that these differences in level will not matter so much to adults. The 
book should stimulate interest, and prove useful in introductory courses. 


H. G. FROST 


HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, by L. W. H. Hull. (Longmans, 
PP- 34% 258.) 
STUDIES IN THE HISTORY AND METHODS OF THE SCIENCES, by A. D. 
Ritchie. (Edinburgh University Press, pp. 230, 12s. 6d.) 

Mr Hull’s book is a contribution towards bridging the gap between 
the sciences and the humanities. It is aimed at the general reader as 
well as the student and provides a lucid and lively account of the develop- 
ment of scientific thought and discovery from the Greeks to the present 
day. The excursions into philosophy are few but often illuminating, 
though they betray a lack of sympathy for metaphysicians like Plato, 
who becomes the whipping-boy for all defenders of the @ priori, and 
make perhaps exaggerated claims for the disciples of Mr Locke. 
Twentieth century science is only briefly described in a final chapter 
on contemporary trends, and the problems raised by recent developments 
for the philosophy of science are not discussed. These limitations are 
inevitable in an introductory book of this length which admirably 
fulfils its modest aims. 

Professor Ritchie’s primary interest is in methodology rather than in 
history, but he discusses the problems of scientific method in a historical 
framework, devoting separate chapters to significant figures like Euclid 
(geometry), Aristarchus (astronomy) and Archimedes (physics), and 
later chapters to more recently developed sciences. The author recog- 
nises that the book may appear ‘incomplete and patchy’, but 
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The Evolution of Modern Industry 


By F. R. J. JERVIS Ph.D., M.Sc.(Econ.), B.Com. 
Senior Lecturer, Department of Commerce and Economics, 
Derby and District College of Technology 


This book has been specially written to meet the needs of professional students 
with only a limited amount of time at their disposal. The author therefore 
concentrates on essentials, and provides a history of the development of modern 
British industry in a remarkably concise and lucid form. 


In logical sequence, he traces the effects and causes of the main economic 
events from medieval times to the present. He thus leads the reader to understand 
the reasons for the pattern of industry today, and to realise how those of its 
features which may seem peculiar to us now have usually sprung from economi- 

The author has particularly borne in mind. the examinations of the Institute of 
Cost and Works Accountants, the British Institute of Management, the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, and sandwich courses for engineers. He also 
provides a useful foundation for some technical college course in liberal studies. 


Ready May 23rd E18s, net 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182 High Holborn, London W.C.1. 
Coming end of June 


UGANDA 


BY HAROLD INGRAMS 


The latest addition to the popular Corona Library series giving a 
contemporary picture of this fascinating country with its varied 
peoples ranging from sophisticated Buganda to the cattle-raiding 
Karamojong. Fully illustrated with photographs, maps and line 
drawings. 30s. (post 1s. 9d.) 


Hong Kong, Sierra Leone, Nyasaland, Jamaica and British Guiana, 
. the earlier volumes in this series are still available at 25s. each 
(post 1s. 3d.) 


From the Government 
or through any bookseller 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


thinks that this represents faithfully the fact that no science 
is complete, that each is to be studied as a human activity in 
its historical context, and that the various sciences do not form a 
single discipline either in method or content. His basic thesis is that 
‘thought and experience and their subjective and objective aspects must 
be distinguished but never separated’. Science is a form of interaction 
with the evironment. There is an underlying polemic against positivism 
and a staunch defence of theism which will be refreshing to many who 
are critical of the current orthodoxies of philosophy. The book will 
make serious demands on the attention of ‘the average reader’. .8.c. 


PHYSICS AND PHILOsoPHY, by Werner Heisenberg. (Allen & Unwin, 
15s.) 

An exposition for the laymen of the revolution in modern science by 
the eminent physicist whose name is generally associated with the famous 
‘uncertainty principle’ in quantum theory. The new concepts of space, 
time, matter and causality are described against the background of 
earlier theories, and a brief but illuminating assessment is made of their 
potential impact on the ‘world-view’ of both East and West. The material- 
ism and determinism of the 19th century are no longer tenable, and a 
new ‘approach is possible to the concepts of life, mind, the soul, and God. 


A.S.C. 


THE THIRTEEN STEPS TO THE ATOM, by Charles-Noel Martin (trans. 
B. B. Rafter). (Harrap, pp. 256, 25s.) 

The dimensions of the fundamental particles of physics, measured in 
centimetres, appear in the thirteenth place of decimals. These are the 
author’s thirteen steps. He illustrates them by photographs starting from 
beautiful pictures of snow crystals and, decreasing in size, via plant cells, 
crystals, diatoms, viruses, large molecules to photographic tracks of 
nuclear particles. This is an idea of which an adult tutor might be proud. 
Unfortunately, the text is of the ‘Miracles of Science’ type; it seeks to 
impress, not to educate. The liberal use of journalese superlatives and 
pre-occupation with dimensions (‘one ten thousandth of a thousand 
millionth of a centimetre’) add nothing and hinder understanding. 

Certain errors suggest (incorrectly) that the author has written outside 
his experience ¢.g.: X-ray spectra were used to determine crystal struc- 
ture 80 years ago (p. 29) (X-rays were discovered 65 years ago) or: gamma 
rays, being neutral cannot be photographed (p. 203). The photographs 
in this book will have a place in many adult classes in physics but the 
text will be appropriate in introductory courses only. It is only fair to 
add that an elderly student in a class in physics considered that ‘the photo- 
graphs and text are equally illuminating’. H. G. FROST 
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PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


‘It Is No GoopD people in universities, or people who are wardens of 
settlements or members of the House of Lords thinking that they now 
represent contemporary culture. They do not. The people who represent 
the contemporary culture are people in white coats.’ This quotation from 
Sir John Wolfenden’s address The Cultural Effects of Changes in 
Education comes aptly into an issue which we have largely devoted to 
the dual problems of explaining science to the layman and expounding 
liberal studies to the technologist. The address was given at last year’s 
conference of the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF COMMUNITY ASSOCIATIONS, and 
has now been reprinted in pamphlet form, together with the two other 
provocative speeches, by George F. Thomason on Group Relations in a 
Changing Society and by H. D. Turner on The Effects of Technological 
Change on Work and Leisure. The pamphlet is called Present Change 
and Future Action, and can be obtained from the nrca, 26 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1, at 2s. 

For the teacher, whether in sixth form or technical college, who is 
actively engaged in instructing the future white-coated élite to write or 
even read their own language, the current issue of The Use of English 
(Chatto & Windus, annual subscription 15s.) contains some very practical 
advice. In particular, the articles by Margaret Diggle, Helen Whitehead 
and J. Charlesworth are well worth attention. 

Every industrialised society has these problems, but that does not deter 
the ‘underdeveloped’ areas from expanding their programmes of tech- 
nical education as rapidly as possible. This was apparent at the Com- 
monwealth Education Conference last July: a report on this conference, 
by R. N. Heaton, was one of the papers read at the recent meeting of the 
ASSOCIATION OF TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS. J. C. Jones made the same point 
in his address on Technical Education in Emergent Countries. Reprints 
of these papers can be obtained from Dr J. E. Richardson, The Poly- 
technic, Regent Street, London, W.1, at 1s. 3d. each. 

Rawle Farley, Acting Director of Extra-Mural Studies at the 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST INDIES, treated a related theme in his 
address at a training course for trade union leaders in British Guiana. 
Duplicated copies of the address, Trade Unionism and Adult Education 
in a Wider Context, can be obtained from the University College, 
Kingston, Jamaica. Dr Farley has also written Discussion and National 
Progress (2s., from the Pioneer Press, 148 Harbour Street, Kingston, 
Jamaica), which deals with the function of discussion as a means of 
communicating ideas and the technique appropriate for the guidance of 
discussion groups. 

Dr Farley spoke of the relevance of the example of the British WEA 
to the development of adult education at the present time in the West 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


Indies: Professor A. J. Allaway has compiled an account of The Firgim 
Fifty Years of the WEA in Leicester. Published as No. 6 of the Vaughamim 
College Papers, it can be obtained from the Department of Adult Educa 
tion, the University, Leicester. It costs 2s. 6d. 

Again the WEA—we have received a copy of their Annual Repa 
1959. During the period under review, the decrease in numbers of classe 
and students in the previous year was more than made up: 91,9605 a 
students attended 5,588 classes. Other recent Annual Reports, now in them 
Institute’s library, are from the soUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL FOR FURTHER 
EDUCATION, THE RURAL MUSIC SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, THE FIELMM 
STUDIES COUNCIL, THE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE BRITISH COMMON 
WEALTH and the DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF NEWS 
ENGLAND. Also in the Institute’s library: Manuals on Adult and Youthm 
Education 1. Filmstrips—Use, Evaluation and Production (a uNESOum 
publication, HMSO, 3s. 6d.); a very attractively produced Guide i 
Correspondence Study in American colleges and universities (NATIONARIE 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION, University of Minnesota); and Témg 
Literature of Liberal Adult Education 1945-1957, an indispensablay 
bibliography compiled by J. D. Mezirow and D. Berry for THE CENTER 
FOR THE STUDY OF LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR ADULTS ($6.50 from the Scarecrow 
Press, New York). j.s. @ 


INSURANCES SUMMER 1960 


CAN BE SPECIALLY ARRANGED 
TO SUIT THE NEEDS OF 


ADULT CLUBS, 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SCHOOLS, 


YOUTH CLUBS, 
COMMUNITY 
CENTRES & 


DETAILS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


THE 


WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


HEAD OFFICE: 27-28 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


The NIAE’s six-monthly 
calendar contains details 
of residential short 
courses in Great Britain, 
arranged in date order. 
The Summer 1960 Calen- 
dar is now available listing 
over 700 courses to be 
held from May until 
September. We are 
pleased to accept standing 
orders for this publication. 
Individual copies, 1s., 
by post, 1s. 6d. 


35 QUEEN ANNE STREET 
Lonpon, W.1 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Rate: £1 1s. per column/inch. Average 8 lines per inch, 6 words 
per line. Discounts for series bookings. 


reports are impartial and factual, raed 
on independent tests. “Which?” 
published monthly by the paella 
Association. Annual subscription only 
£1, to Dept. 78, 333 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. Special terms for 
classroom use. 


HILLCROFT COLLEGE 
SURBITON, SURREY Elmbridge 2688 
provides a one-year residential course for 
women over 20 in Literature, History, 
Economics, Psychology, History of Art, 
Political Theory, Social Studies, etc. 
Painting, Music and Drama for recreation. 

Reco by Ministry of Education. 
_ Grants available. 
Particulars from Secretary (AE) 


COLOUR 
FILMSTRIPS & 35mm SLIDES 


by top specialist photographers, 
with lecture notes 


CRAFTS - ZOOLOGY 
METEOROLOGY 


from DIANA WYLLIE LIMITED 
3 PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 Pad. 7333 


PUPPETRY 
for ADULTS as well as CHILDREN 
THE TROUBADOUR PUPPETS 
of Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia 

PERFORMANCES — programme includes 
Shakespeare, folk stories, etc., and/or 
DEMONSTRATIONS of “‘ THE MAKING AND 


ure and p 
Elizabeth J. Coleman, 13 Willowbridge 
Canonbury, London, N.1 


TELEVISION: 


Responsibility and Response 

The text of important addresses by Kenneth 
Adam, Noel Stevenson and Joseph Trena~ 
man. A useful discussion pamphlet for 
groups interested in television and its 
educational potentialities. NJAE for the 
Central Committee for Television Viewing, 
2s. 6d. post free. 


DUPLICATING 
VERBATIM SHORTHAND 
TYPING TRANSLATING 

MABEL EYLES 


10 Beaconsfield Road, London, N.11 
ENTerprise 3324 


WANTED 


MONEY FOR 

A GOOD CAUSE 
“____ with a cwt. bag of cement 
on his head ——’’. The people of 
Tsito have helped themselves but 
they would welcome your help in 
completing and enlarging the 

. AWUDOME RESIDENTIAL 

COLLEGE — See page 212. 
Contributions from readers sent to 
this address (35, Queen Anne Street, 
London, W.1) will be acknowledged 
and sent on. 


TUTORS FOR 
BRITISH SEAMEN 


The College of the Sea is short of 
voluntary tutors in all general 
subjects. A Tutor normally helps 
one British merchant seaman at a 
time by correspondence. There are 
no out-of-poci*t expenses. Those 
interested i1 this work are invited 
to write to Th. Director at 

207, Balham High Road, S.W.17. 
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